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The O’Lincon Family. 
BY WILSON FLAGG. 


A flock of merry singing birds were sporting in the 
grove ; 

Some were warbling checrily, and some were making 
love ; 

These were Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, 
Conqguedle ; 

A livelier set were never led by taber, pipe, or fiddle ; 

Crying, “ Pew, shew, Wadolincon, see, see, Bobo- 
lincon, 

Down among the tickle-tops, hiding in the butter- 
cups ! 

I know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap, 

Bobbing in the clover there ; sec, see, see!” 


Up flies Bobolincon, perching on an apple-tree, 

Startled by his rival’s song, quickened by his rail. 
lery. 

Soon he spies the rogue afloat, curveting in the air, 

And merrily he turns about and warns him to be- 
ware ! 

“Tis you that would a wooing go, down among the 
rushes 0! 

Bat wait a week, till flowers are cheery ; wait a weck 
and ere you marry, 

Be sure of a house wherein to tarry ! 

Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, wait, 
wait.” 


Every one’s a funny fellow ; every one’s a little mel- 
low ; 

Follow, follow, follow, o’er the hill and in the hol- 
low ! 

Merrily, merrily, there they hie; now they rise and 
now they fly; 

They cross and turn, and in and out, and down in 
the middle and wheel about, 

With a “ Phew, shew, Wadolincon ! listen to me 
Bobolincon ! 

Happy’s the wooing that’s speedily doing, that’s 
speedily doing, 

That’s merry and over, with the bloom of the clover! 

Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, follow, fol- 
low me!” 


Oh what a happy life they lead, over the hill and in 
the mead ! 

How they sing, and how they play! See, they fly, 
away, away ! 

Now they gambol o'er the clearing ; off again and 
then appearing ; 

Poised aloft on quivering wing, now they soar, and 
now they sing :— 

“ Oh let us be merry and moving ; Oh let us be hap- 
py and loving ; 

For when the mid-summer has come, and the grain 
has ripened its ear, 

The haymakers scatter our young, and we mourn for 
the rest of the year ! 

Then Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, haste, 
haste, away !” 

—Atlantic Monthly. 





Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn’s “Travelling- 


Letters.” 
(Continued from page 59.) 


To Cart ImMERMANN IN 'DussELDoRF. 
Paris, Jan. 11, 1882. 
You have given me leave to report myself to 
you from time to time, and since I have been 
= 





here I have daily intended it; but one lives in 
so little quiet, that I can only come to it to-day. 
When I compare this busy life here, with all the 
whirl and thousand-fold distractions, among a 
foreign people, with your house in the garden 
and the warm winter room, I cannot help think- 
ing how you wanted to exchange with me and 
travel hither in my place, and then I wish that I 
had taken you at your word. But then to be 
sure you would have had to remain in your 
winter room, and I should have come out to you 
in the snowy weather, seated myself in my 
corner, and listened to the ‘“ Schwanenritter ” ; 
after all there is more life in that, than in all the 
tumult here. In a word, I enjoy the thought of 
my returu to Germany; there everything indeed 
is small and homely, if you will, but there are 
men living there, men who know what Art is, 
who do not admire, do not praise, above all do 
not criticize, but who create. You are not wil- 
ling to admit this, but that is only because you 
are yourself one of them. 


But do not believe, that I go about homesick, 
like a young German with long hair, finding the 
French superficial, and Paris frivolous; I say all 
this only because I thoroughly enjoy and admire 
Paris, and am becoming acquainted with it, and 
I say it just because I wish to write to you in 
Diisseldorf. On the contrary, I have plunged 
right into the whirlpool, do nothing all day long 
but look at novelties, Chambers of Deputies and 
Peers,pictures and theatres, cosmo-dio-, neo-, and 
panoramas, parties, &c. Besides there are musi- 
cians here as many as the sands upon the sea- 
shore; they all hate one another, so that you 
must see each one singly, and practice fine diplo- 
macy ; for they are all like people in small towns, 
and what one says to another is known the next 
morning to the whole corps. And so my days 
have fled thus far, as if they were not half so 
long, and I have not yet been able to compose. 
But in a few days this foreign life shall cease ; 
my head whirls with all that I have seen and been 
astonished at ; and now I will collect myself again 
somewhat and go to work ; then I shall feel well 
and at home again. 

I like hest to go in the evening to the little 
theatres, because in them the whole French life 
and people are mirrored ; particularly am I fond 
of the Gymnase Dramatique, where they give 
only little Vaudevilles. It is1emarkable what a 
thorough bitterness, what a deep satiety lies in 
all these farces; it is cloaked with the pretti- 
est turns and the liveliest acting,but therefore all 
the more strongly prominent. Politics plays 
always the chief part, and that might disgust me 
with the theatre, since we have enough of it with- 
out that ; but it is a light-hearted, ironical politics 
in the Gymnase, which uses all the events of the 
day and all the newspapers, to provoke laughter 
and applause, and one must laugh and clap with 
them in the end. Politics and licentiousness are 
the two leading interests, upon which it all turns, 
and, as many pieces as I have yet witnessed, a 








scene of seduction, or an attack on the Ministers 
has never failed. The whole manner of the 
Vaudeville, where certain conventional music 
comes in in every piece at the end of the scene, 
to which the actors half sing, half speak some 
couplets with a witty point, is so very French 
this is something which we neither can nor will 
learn, for this way of connecting a standing re” 
frain with new wit is wanting in our conversation 
and our ideas; I can imagine nothing more strik- 
ing and effective, and nothing more prosaic. 


A great sensation is produced just now by a 
new piece at the Gymnase: “ Le Luthier de Lis- 
bonne” ; this is the delight of the public. On the 
bill an anonymous person stands announced ; but 
<carcely does he make his appearance, when all 
the people clap and laugh, and you learn that 
the player, in gesture, dress and mien, is a decep- 
tive imitation of Don Miguel; he makes himself 
abundantly recognized as king, and now the 
piece is made. The more barbarously, foolishly 
and basely the Unknown behaves, the greater is 
the delight of the publie, who do not let a single 
gesture or expression pass unheeded. He has 
fled from a riot into the house of this instrument- 
maker, who is the most faithful royalist in the 
world, but unfortunately the husband of a very 
handsome woman : one of Don Miguel’s favorites 
has obtained a rendezvous from her for the fol- 
lowing night, and begs the king, who comes in 
just then, to help him by having the husband be- 
headed. Don Miguel answers: Tres volontiers, 
and while the Luthier recognizes him, falls at his 
feet, and is beside himself with joy, he signs his 
death warrant,but at the same time signs another 
for his favorite, in whose place he means to come 
to the pretty wife. At every enormity, which 
he undertakes, we clap and laugh, and are infi- 
nitely delighted with the stupid Don Miguel on 
the stage. So ends the first act. In the second 
it is midnight ; the pretty wife alone, and agita- 
ted; Don Miguel climbs in through the window, 
takes all possible pains to win her love upon the 
stage, makes her dance and sing before him, but 
she cannot endure him, falls at his feet and en- 
treats him to spare her; whereupon he siezes her, 
drags her and carries her several times across the 
stage, and if she did not snatch a knife,and some 
one knock at the door at the same time, it might 
end tragically. At the close the worthy Luthier 
rescues the king from the hands of the French 
soldiers, who have just arrived, and of whose 
bravery and love of liberty he is dreadfully 
afraid ; so the piece ends satisfactorily. 


Then comes a little comedy, where the wife is 
faithless to the husband, and has a paramour; 
then another, where the husband is unfaithful to 
the wife, and is supported by a mistress; then a 
satire on the new buildings in the Tuileries, and 
on the entire Ministry, and so it goeson. How 
it is with the French Opera, I do not know; it 
has become bankrupt, and nothing has been 
played in it since I have been here. At the 
Academie Royale they give Meyerbeer’s Robert 
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le Diable continually with very great success: 
the house is alwaysfall, and the music has pleased 
universally. Such an outlay of all possible 
means of representation, I have never seen upon 
the stage; everyone in Paris that can sing or 
dance or play, sings,plays and dances in it. The 
sujet isromantic : i.e. the Devil appears in it 
(that suffices with the Parisians for romance and 
imagination). But it is very poor, and if two 
brilliant scenes of seduction did not occur in it, 
it would produce no effect. The devil is a poor 
devil, appears in knightly dress, to tempt astray 
his son Robert, a Norman knight, who loves a 
Sicilian princess. He actually brings him to the 
point of gambling away all his money and his 
personal property (i. e. his sword) at dice ; then 
he induces him to commit a sacrilege, gives him 
a magie branch, which transports him into the 
bed chamber of the aforesaid princess and makes 
him irresistible. |The son does all this very wil- 
lingly ; but when at the end he has to sign him- 
self away to his father, who declares that he 
loves him and cannot live without him, suddenly 
the devil, or rather the poet Scribe brings in a 
peasant girl, who possesses a will of Robert’s 
deceased mother, reads it to him, and makes him 
so full of doubt, that the devil has to sink through 
the trap-door at midnight with his business unac- 
complished. Thereupon Robert marries the 
princess, and the peasant girl has been the good 
principle. The devil’s name is Bertram.—Now 
I cannot conceive of any musle to such a cold, 
caleulated piece of fantastical manufacture as 
that, and so the opera does not satisfy me ; it is 
always cold and heartless, and in that case I feel 
no effect. The people praise the music; but 
where warmth and truth are wanting, I have no 
test to apply. 

Michael Beer set out to-day for Havre; it 
seems he means to write poetry there, and that 
reminds me that, on the first evening that I saw 
you at Schadow’s, I maintained he was no poet, 
and you answered: That is a matter of taste. 
Heine I seldom see, because he is entirely ab- 
sorbed in liberal ideas, or politics. He published 
some time. ago sixty Spring Songs; only a few 
of them seem to me to hav: true life and feeling, 
but those few are really superb. Have you 
already read them? They are in the second 
volume of the “ Reisebilder.”. Borne means to 
publish some more volumes of letters; we are 
both full of enthusiasm about Malibran and Tag- 
lioni; all these gentlemen revile and bluster 
against Germany and all that is German, but 
they cannot speak French decently; I have no 
patience with them. 

Pardon me for falling into so much gossip ; and 
here now I have to write upon the disrespectful 
margin of the paper; but as I once could see 
you every day, and now it is so long since I have 
seen you, it has become a necessity to me, and 
you must not take it ill of me. You had prom- 
ised me once, too, to send me a few lines in 
answer ; I know not whether I ought to remind 
you of it,but I should like too well to know how you 
live, and what there is new in the cupboard in 
the corner, how far you have got on with “ Mer- 
lin,” and my “Schwanenritter,”—the name sounds 
always like sweet music in my ears,—and whether 
you have sometimes thought of me, and of next 
May, and of “The Tempest.” It is perhaps ex- 
pecting a great deal, for me to ask you to answer 
a letter immediately; but I fear you will have 








quite enough in the first one, and would prefer 
not to got a second, and therefore I take heart 
and ask you for an answer. But I need not 
properly have said this, for you used to know my 
wishes, before I could utter them, and if you are 
still as friendly to me, as you were then, you will 
fulfil this desire, as you have done all the others, 
So now farewell. 

Your 

Fevix MENDELSsonN BARTHOLDY. 





Paris, Jan. 14, 1832. 

I am just beginning to feel myself at home 
here, and to know Paris. Verily it is the mad- 
dest, liveliest nest that car be imagined ; but it 
has only half an interest for one who is no poli- 
tician. Therefore I have made myself a doctri- 
naire; I read my newspaper in the morning have 
my opinion about war and peace, and confess 
only among friends, that I know nothing about 
it. But that will not do with F., who has been 
swept completely into this vortex of dilettantism 
and dogmatism, and actually believes himself fit 
to be Minister. It is a pity for him, for probably 
nothing good will come of it. He has sense 
enough to be always occupied, and not enough to 
have an occupation,—is dilettante in everything, 
and can criticize all well, but he brings nothing 
to pass. So we are always on the same familiar 
footing, see each other almost daily, like to be 
together, but inwardly we remain utter strangers. 
He seems to be writing for public journals,is very 
much with Heine, and abuses Germany like a 
magpie. All this I cannot like, and as I am very 
fond of him, it makes me uncomfortable. One 
must get accustomed to it, but it is really too sad 
to know wherein one fails, and not be able to help 
him. Besides he is visibly growing older, and so 
this irregular, unoccupied life is less and less to 
the purpose. 

A... has removed from the house of his 
parents to the rue Monsigny,* and lives there 
body and soul now. Ihave an “ Appeal to All 
Men” by P., wherein he lays down his confession 
of faith, and invites all to give a portion of their 
means, however small, to the St. Simonians. The 
appeal also extends to artists, who are to devote 
their Art in future to this religion; to make 
better music than Rossini and Beethoven; to 
build temples of peace ; to paint like Raphae, 
and David. I have twenty copies of this appeal 
which I am to send to you, dear father, as P... 
commissioned me. I will send one, and you will 
have enough of it ; and that one only by private 
opportunity of course. 

It is a bad sign for the state of feeling here 
that such a monstrous idea, in its repulsive prose 
could spring up and gain. any influence, so that 
for instance many students of the Polytechnic 
School have taken part in it. One cannot under- 
stand what it will come to, when they lay hold of 
the thing so externally : promising to one honor 
to another fame, to me a public and applause, to 
the poor money,—when they annihilate all effort, 
all spirit of progress by their cold estimate o 
capacity. And then their ideas of universal phi- 
lanthropy, of disbelief in hell, the devil and 
damnation, of the destruction of egotism,—mere 
ideas, which one has with us by nature and find 
everywhere in Christendom,—without which I 
should not wish to live,—but which they regard 
as a new invention and discovery, and so keep 

* The seat at that time of the Saint Slmonians. 





repeating every moment, how they mean to 
transform the world and make men happy. When 
A... tells me very calmly, that he has no need 
of improving himself, but only others, since he is 
not at all imperfect, but perfect,—when they 
have nothing but compliments and praises for 
themselves, and for every one whom they wish to 
win over, admire one’s power and talent, and 
lament that such great powers should be lost 
through all these obsolete ideas of duty, calling 
and activity, as formerly understood -—it must 
seem to one a melancholy mystification. I was 
present last Sunday at a meeting, where the 
Fathers sat in a circle; then came the principal 
Father and demanded their reports, praised and 
blamed them, addressed the assembled people,and 
gave orders ;—it almost made me shudder! A. 
too has renounced his parents, lives with the 
Fathers, his disciples, and seeks to raise a loan 
for them. 

Enough of this! Next week a Pole gives a 
concert ; in which I have got to play a piece for 
six persons with Kalkbrenner, Hiller & Co.; so 
do not be frightened, if you see my name man- 
gled somewhere, as in the Messager lately, when 
they announced from Berlin the death of Pro- 
fessor Flegel (Hegel); all the journals have 
repeated it. Ihave got at work again and live 
contentedly. I have not yet been able to write 
you about the theatres, although they occupy me 
a great deal! But how unmistakeably bitterness 
and animosity enter into the smallest comedies ; 
how everything has reference to politics ; how 
the so-called Romanticism has infected all the 
Parisians, until they thing of nothing at the thea- 
tre but the plague, the gallows, the devil and 
child-bed ; how one exceeds another in abomina- 
tions or liberalism; and how in the midst of all 
these miseres and insanities a talent like Leontine 
Fay stands, grace and loveliness itself, untainted 
by all this absurdity, which she is obliged to utter 
and to act; and how very strange all these con- 
trasts are,—of this another time ! FEe.ix. 

(To be continued.) 





[The following interesting notice of the Artists’ Exhibition 
was received too late for our last number. We print it now 
entire, though it happens that several of the works alluded to 
have in the meantime been removed to make room for the 
new pictures noticed in the advertisement on first page, which 
truly states that the exhibition is now more attractive than 
at any previous time. The new hanging screen has just the 
right effectin subduing the glare of light overhead, and ren- 
ders the room much more p'easant.] 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Artists’ Exhibition,—Studio Building. 

The collection here of late has been more attrac- 
tive and varied in its choice and selection, than ever 
betore during the winter, and yet we regret to say 
less visited and encouraged than it deserves. 

Among the additions, works of very great merit, 
there has ast been placed here a remarkable copy, 
life size, of the beautiful RapHagt, the San Sisto. 
Madonna at Dresden, reputed to be by the great 
German artist Rerzscn, the illustrator of Faust and 
Shakespeare. It may well be. We have not seen 
in Europe or elsewhere anything so faithful and satis- 
factory. It is worth many engravings, giving soft 
and tender effects through chiaro-oscuro, which the 
cold burin can never reach; feeling and mystery. 
The quality of the painting is unexceptionable. The 
drawing, the modelling, the harmony, tone, grada- 
tion and softened outline, delicacy of touch and fin- 
ish and handling are very beautiful. Here are divine 
eyes inhuman frames. They look out at you with 
seraph startlingness, as surprised to be here ; deep, 
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withdrawn, unworldly, with expression inwoven in 
unfathomable depths of feeling, and intelligence, 
foreign to mortal, familiar with immortal and spivit- 
ualexistence. No picture in Europe fastens you at 
once undeniably and forever before it so much as 
this. Here we have the best reproduction of it we 
shall probably ever see. Had Raphael left nothing 
but this, he might stand as an unequalled artist by a 
single work. ‘The coloring, harmonious, is perhaps 
a little wanting in richness, though the Madonna’s 
face is very fine ; but the original has faded. Some 
experiment with balsam upon the back of the canvas, 
a few years ago, on the occasion of moving it to the 
new gallery, brought back the color like a glow or 
blush. We don’t know how long this effect lasted. 
This is perhaps the first easel picture in the world, 
to all the world. Certainly so if we consider depth 
and marvellous character of expression. 

The “VaNDERVELD,” is an excellent specimen of 
this fine master. For delicacy, acrial feeling, ten- 
derness and rich composition, with fine imagination, 
we shall not perhaps anywhere see anything better 
than this important composition. 

Besides these older works, Gay has two of his most 
successful pieces, inevitably silvery, light, chaste and 
refined in their rendering of the subtle and the less 
often noticed effects of nature, the gleam and radi- 
ance as of a bright glanee, the dove-like tones and 
sparkling sheen, the clear, cool, beantiful greys and 
suggestive browns, palpab!e and dear to the artist 
eye. 

One most interesting picce we notice, calling up 
throngh its associations the fervor and passion of 
youth, or gratifying the calm taste of age. A 
work by Severn, the friend of Keats. The stanza 
in “ Adonais ” might alone draw one to this work. 
Shelley thus celebrates the devotion of the painter to 
his poet friend. 

‘What softer voice is hushed o'er the dead ? 
Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown ? 
What form leans sadiy o’er the white death bed 
In mockery of monumental stone, 

The heavy heart heaving without a moan ? 

If it be We, who, gentlest of the wise, 

Taught, soothed, loved, honored the departed one, 
Let me not vex with inharmonious sighs 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacrifice.” 

Severn recognized the genius of Keats and watch- 
ed by his death bed. He has hecome historical and 
is embalmed in the amber of the Gods. This is a 
lovely conception admirably carried out, the color- 
ing and the painting of Ariel, and the truthfulness 
and force with which the bat’s head is done are wor- 
thy of all praise. 

“On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily.”’ 
The profile portrait of a lady, by ALEXANDER, is a 
felicity in the art. Happily dishevelled, it is extreme- 
ly elegant, having the grace of nature, refined and 
very delicate in color, reminding of Stuart and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, but excelling the latter, being 
more simple and less mannered ; and in fact a hap- 
py bit of work as one will not often see, in a style 
vigorous, easy, and suggestive. Some might call it 
too slight, unfinished and sketchy,therefore slovenly : 
but the mastery, and happy style and touch, the 
force and projection, are conspicuous. 

Too much of ronghness, and too little of finish 
and solidity of work perhaps, are the faults of the 
very clever and masterly full length, by Hunt, of the 
late Chief Justice Shaw; yet how else should we 
fairly give this massive, shaggy man ? He speaks to 
us with his countenance and head,and with his figure 
all over, in his proper character; the rongh shock so 


fall of strength and the broad cast so indicative o! 
power. 


The portrait across the corner of the room, by 
Brackett, has much merit. A sweetness and sub 
dued harmony very noticeable, and something sim'- 
lar may be remarked of the large portrait of a gentle 
man by Ames. 











We love to find pictures where white paint does 
not glare upon you. Pure white is a discord in art 
never to be tolerated. Nature is not to be painted up 
to and literally reproduced, if this were possible It 
would not be art in any true or high sense. Jt must 
ever be symbolized and represented, indicated, sug- 
gested and implied. There must come into it the 
human feeling and sense of form and color ever 
varying with individual idiosyncracy. It will be a 
subjective as well as objective product ; the factor of 
mind as well as matter enters into the result. Could 
photography succeed in giving us color as well as 
form, it would not the more be Art. Feeling is a ne- 
cessary element to that, and of the prime; and in no 
regard does art and architecture differ more, the ex- 
cellent from the indifferent and bad, than in the 
exhibition of this quality. Without it art is as phot- 
ography, mechanical and emotionless. Artistic 
sense, a peculiar faculty, no more to be defined than 
poetry, which never yet yielded to analysis or was 
clipped irto a definition, and yet is felt, appreciated, 
recognized and assented to, is wanted or painting is 
no art ; as rhyme and verse may he no poetry,though 
stuffing out the line and wearing the mask with ever 
so fair a semblance. 

The crisp, articulated piece of bank of rock and 
wild grass, fronting and looking out on an animated 
sea, a stirring, breezy water, by Mrs. Darran, is an 
exccllent bit of landscape, and has qualities not often 
seen. We recognise in no other style of landscape 
familiar here, the same freshness and subtle, lively 
touch, giving the sense, movement and life to every 
part, as in some of the same artists’ small pieces ex- 
hibited through the winter in Messrs. Williams & 
Everett’s front room. There are no dreary wastes, 
dead inches of cold, flat,expressionless, lifeless work. 
This is a peculiar characteristic of Turner in his best 
period, peculiar in sea pieces, as “ St. Michael’s 
Mount,” and “ Fishing off Dover,’’ where the whole 
surface of the canvas breathes the animation and stir, 
the life, change, variety, movement and surface of 
transforming and ever revolving nature, fleeting with 
shadows and stirring with air. These bear the mark 
of being done out of doors and have the salience, 
vigor and happiness of sketches, which are ever the 
quintessence of impression and feeling,to be worked in 
with thought and memory. In color too these works 
are strong, rich and excellent. 

Two pieces byBancock are very remarkable. To us 
he is the most creative,original and ideal of our neigh- 
boring artists, and is to be classed with Billings for 
richness and height of fancy and fineness of genius ; 
for they both have it. He works to be sure mostly 
hy color alone, simply by color, and disdains drawing 
somewhat too much. This may be allowed; but 
what sentiment and suggestion, fancy and romance 
he charges it with and makes it convey! There is 
not much range; but neither was there in Stotherd, 
the Keats of painting, whom this artist very nearly 
resembles in conception, feeling and color; but the 
exquisiteness and quality within that range are un- 
approachable. The boy reading is a tender and 
lovely bit of sweet feeling and simple sentiment and 
nature, very carefully articulated and drawn. The 
hair is yet in keeping, and one should be cautious to 
dispute conclusions with this wondrous imaginative 
sense, which is this artists’ prerogative and gift. 
Rather let us think the defect is in us. Other Artists, 
for instance some on the adjoining wall, convey no- 
thing, suggest nothing by high color. It is all posi- 
tive and literal, as wanting in sentiment as the taste 
of the negro, whose love of harmony never transfers 
itself or exhibits its presence through the eye ; gaudi- 
ness is the wear. 

If we seck for intensity of presentation without 
‘egard to form, and a feeling for rich color, pure yet 
‘ot ideal or stimulating the fancy and feeling, and a 
lealing in purple till it becomes lurid, as in Mrs. 
Rosettr’s work, morbidly almost, alive and creep- 
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ing, or in delicate tints, lilacs, scarlets, blues and 
light vegetable greens, we must go to the modern 
pre-Raphaclites. Let us not scorn their aim and 
earnestness of purpose; there is genius showing 
through it, if they seem fundamentally wrong and 
perverse in their obstinacy. The reform they would 
introduce is to the oldvagueness and vapid generalities 
which preceded them and stood for nature, what 
Wordsworth is to the poets of the last century.— 
They have influenced, or rather the spirit of the age 
which produced them has influenced other Art prac- 
tice, as Homeeopathy,though not unimpregnable, has 
that measure of truth which has affected all other 
practice. 

The small water color by Turner is especially 
valuable and interesting. One of the originals of a 
series of exquisite vignettes which adorn the illus- 
trated editions of Scott, Campbell and Rogers, en- 
graved under his own direction in company with 
Stotherd’s exquisite desffns, certainly the most beau- 
titul books ever printed and only to be paralelled by 
the old Missals. A more lovely gem is not to be 
found. Wehad the good fortune at the Manchester 
exhibition, and oftentimes at Christie’s or in some 
dealer’s in Bond street from time to time,to see these 
works exposed for sale, and it was ever a treat to be 
enjoyed. The delicacy, acrial quality, softness, ten- 
derness, feeling for light and color, gradation, trans- 
parency and clearness of shadow, this inexpressi- 
ble quality, the very impress of sunny, rare nature 
idealized by poetic sentiment and charged with im- 
agination, large and running out in spirit into the 
infinite and mysterious, as all highest genius does, 
yet of a gentleness and ineffable touch sweet as in- 
fancy, free as thought—all belong to Turner. 

We have not given ourselves room to speak of 
the brilliant water colors by Hamriron, which are 
here, nor the remarkably powerful pieces by Mrs. 
Boprscnon, nor of the fine sepia drawings by 
Miss Crarke, which give one the very feeling of 
Italy, where the light of Heaven sinks into the deep 
embayed chestnut woods clothing the‘‘many-folded”’ 
hills, and there seems to be a communion of feeling 
and interchange of lustrous glance and warm life in- 
terfused between the calm earth below and the un- 
troubled sky above—all breathing peace and happi- 
ness. Let those who have wandered near the baths 
of Lucca in summer time, recognize the charm. 


But if the Boston public value Art, let this exhi- 
bition be visited. In London or Paris at this season 
the room would be crowded. No better opportunity 
can be had within our reach of acquiring relish for 
Art or enjoying it when once had, than has lately 
been offered in this pleasant resort. It must be con- 
fessed Boston is backward in its knowledge and en- 
couragement of Art. There is not seen here, in this, 
the reflection of the cultivation,refinement and intel- 
ligence of the age, as in science, philosophy and lit- 
erature. We fear the community is in essence too 
Puritan (we mean in no offensive sense,but intensity 
with limited sympathies), intellectual and staid, ever 
to be impressible and artistic. Laudable attempts 
have been made, inducements offered, but the sense 
of enjoyment and the sustained interest are inherent- 
ly wanting. The neighborhood was a grave to 
ALLSToON’s genius, who would have been the first 
artist of the Anglo-Saxon world, had he lived in the 
old countries. Still Art growth and culture, so desir- 
able a resource here and qualification of the intro- 
verted and over, intellectual life, so productive of re- 
finement, and corrective to a harsh, literal, material 
life, unimaginative and cold, without the incentive 
to feeling and poetry a rich backward Past affords 
.with all its wealth of ruin, tradition, association ; 


| picturesqueness in costume and manners ; variety in 


life; cathedral, pyramid and immemorial stone; 
study in forms and modes ; accumulated wealth of 





past genius, the evidence of man’s life and labor for 
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countless generations inwoven and impressed on the 
face of nature and starting up in every land, must 
necessarily be slow. Let us not neglect our oppor- 
tunities to cultivate it. It is a duty perhaps ; as much 
as intellectual education, is the Esthetic. 

The courtesy and kindness of the owners who 
contribute these rare works, and the patience and 
modesty of artists who await recognition and en- 
couragement from a public they must themselves 
educate, cannot be too much commended. Those 
who have delighted in the annual exhibition con- 
tributed by private owners in London, called the 
British Institution, may entertain some hope of find- 
ing such a resource in fature in this pleasant, taste- 
ful and successful building, whose riant and harmo- 
nious character and cheerful aspect, adaptation to pur- 
pose, and therefore constructive propriety, though in 
a Rococo style, are its own justification and invite 
one at once and hold one as by a spell. No addition 
tc Boston streets of late veags, or conspicuous erec- 
tion in a beautifal open neighborhood, equals it for 
character and attraction. It enlivens the street, and 
the more for the hideous and pretentious abortions 
that are next to it, and the sombre and too massive 
hotel. Ss. 


Handel and Haydn Society. 
Sroretary’s Rerort, May 26th, 1862. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

But a little more than one year ago, the dark, por- 
tentous cloud of Disunion—at first no bigger than a 
man’s hand—burst on this, till then, happy and pros- 
perous people; and the hydra-headed monster, Re- 
bellion, was let loose to scatter desolation and distress 
in his lawless pathway over our beautifal land. In 
the midst of all this tumult, how could Music,— 
sweet handmaid of charity and all the virtues — do 
more than raise her head at intervals to catch a 
glimpse of the events of the passing hour ; or it may 
be, to lend her soothing Voice to the poor defender 
of her country languishing on a bed of pain, whom 
she had aided to go forth in the noble canse, or, when 
success had perched on the triumphant banners of 
the Union, rejoicing with those who rejoice, at the 
speedy prospect of a once more peaceful and happy 
country. This is no fancy sketch ; would that it 
were. 

In the early days of rebellion, when every heart 
and every hand was engaged in the work of preser- 
vation, this Society, desirous of aiding in the good 
work, however humbly, offered the proceeds of a 
concert,—given for the purpose of arming and equip- 
ping troops to go forth in the service of the country 
—to the Governor of the State ; which offer was ac- 
cepted with gratitude by the chief magistrate, in the 
name of the Commonwealth. 

At a later period, when the army hospitals became 
filled with our brave men, either from sickness or 
wounds received on the field of battle, we again 
offered our services in the cause of the Sanitary 
Commission ; and the result was such as to gratify 
evory friend of the soldier, and to send a thrill of de- 
light through the bosoms of those brave men at the 
thought that, though far away from those they held 
most dear on earth, and Janguishing on beds of sick- 
ness and pain ; they were not forgotten. 

To those artists who assisted us in giving so suc 
cessfully the two concerts mentioned, the Society 
would acknowledge obligations. 

When, after a long series of disasters, our arms 
were at last crowned with victory, and rebellion had 
met with serious checks, the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, — in sympathy with the whole community, — 
offered up a Grand “Te Deum” and a “ Hymn of 
Praise” in gratimde to an all-wise providence, for 
our successes ; and a multitude of listeners,—promi- 
nent among whom were the chief magistrate of our 
State, surrounded by a body of officers just released 
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from the prisons of a Southern city, testified to the 
peculiar fitness of the entertainment to the occasion. 
Such, Mr. President, is a portion of the record of the 
Handel and Haydn Society during the twelve months 
last passed. 

In addition to the concerts before named,—in ac- 
cordance with long established custom —‘* The 
Messiah” was given, at Christmas; and “ The 
Creation ” was also performed at Easter ; making in 
all four concerts since the annual meeting of last 
year; the concert for raising funds for the troops 
having been given just previous to that time. 

The weekly rehearsals of the society,—since the 
commencement of the season in October,—have been 
very well attended ; though large numbers are in 
the constant habit of ahsenting themselves until on 
the eve of a performance; much to the annoyance 
of those who are more constant in attendance; and 
to the serious detriment of a correct performance of 
the Oratorio. 

At the suggestion of your Secretary, in his last 
annual report, a committee was appointed to consider 
and report on this and other grievances referred to 
in that report ; including also the subject of an as- 
sessment. That committee entered upon their duties 
with a full determination to get at the true state of 
the case. After a very careful investigation of the 
whole subject, an assessment on each of the mem- 
bers was reccommended as a necessity, and other im- 
portant changes were also proposed ; but in view of 
the critical state of the times, it was decided, hy the 
Society, ina meeting called expressly for the pur- 
pose, to let the proposed changes lie over for a time ; 
which was undoubtedly, a judicious conclusion to 
arrive at, under the circumstances. 

Five gentlemen have been admitted to membership 
during the season, and four have reccived an honora- 
ble discharge from the Society. 

The number of those who may have been removed 
by death is not known ; but one,who for a long series 
of years served you as your secretary, has been call- 
ed to his last account. Wma. Learnanrpn closed his 
earthly labors on the evening of our last annual 
meeting ; and this simple announcement is intended 
as an humble tribute of respect to his memory. 

Some of our most active members are fighting the 
battles of our country—our President too has volun- 
tarily gone forth in the noble work of alleviating the 
sofferings of the sick and wounded—and others ot 
our number have left the city for more lucrative em- 
ployment than could be obtained here; so that our 
chorus has not been so fall as in some past seasons ; 
yet we have been enabled to produce the great Ora- 
torios in a creditable manner. 

A few incidents in the past history of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, which I shall refer to very brief- 
ly, may not be unprofitable at this time, and I know 
you will pardon me for this digression from the main 
subject. The act of incorporation under which the 
Handel and Haydn Society is organized, bears date 
Feb. 1816, to which is attached the signature of 
Caleb Strong, Governor, and the broad seal of the 
old Bay State. From the date of, our organization, 
(which was one year previous to the date of 
the act of incorporation) to the present time,—a 
period of nearly half a century—this society has been 
earnestly engaged in the labor of bringing before the 
public the great works of the greatest masters of the 
musical art that the world has ever known; and, 
without more than a passing word relative to the 
complete revolation that was brought about throngh 
the instrumentality of the Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty in the music of the church during the early days 
of our organization, I shall refer, in a very few 
words, to the charities of the Society, which have been 
extended over the the whole term of our existence, 
whereby thousands of dollars have been obtained, 
through our public performances, and distributed to 
the poor and destitute around and among us. Han- 











del’s Oratorios were first produced in the cause 0 
the poor, and we have found the performance of the 
“Messiah” to be a fruitful source of income for 
similar purposes. 

We have united our voices with those of our own 
city government and others on various occasions o 
festivity and mourning ; and whether in celebrating 
the introduction of the Cochituate Water to our 
dwellings,in “Thanks to God”’ for the priceless boon ; 
or the erection of a Statue to the patriot Warren 
under the shade of yonder granite shaft ; or engaged 
in the more solemn seryice of chanting a requiem in 
memorv of a departed chief magistrate of the nation, 
or of out own great New England statesman ; the 
service was ever cheerfully performed. Is not the 
record of the Handel and Haydn Society sufficiently 
honorable and useful to enlist the sympathies and 
support of a community like this in our behalf ? 


We have, by the most unwearied exertions, and 
by pursuing a straightforward course, established for 
ourselyes an honorable name both at home and 
abroad : but we need something more than an hon- 
orable name, however much we may prize that de- 
signation ; we need a Fund, and it is due to the city 
of Boston that an institution, whose record is as clear 
as ours, should not be left to struggle on in this un- 
certain manner; compelled to count the cost and 
calculate the chances of success before entering on 
the performance of any work, however meritorious 
it may be. We are also debarred,for the same reason, 
from the purchase and importation of new music of 
real worth that we should otherwise obtain for prac- 
tice and performance ; yet fwe have never allowed 
these undeniable facts to gain possession of us to the 
exclusion of all others ; for while practicing the most 
rigid economy in every department, and thoroughly 
weighing the chances of pecuniary success or loss, 
we are ever ready to sieze on every opportunity, for 
presenting to the public such works as we may from 
time to time obtain, which may be calculated to 
please or instruct. Through the liberality of our able 
and accomplished Conductor, Mr. Zerrann, and 
our no less able and accomplished Organist and 
Pianist, Mr. LanG,—who both met us atthe com- 
mencement of the season in a manner corresponding 
with the times—we have been enabled to go through 
the season without loss s and the thanks of this Soci- 
ety are due to those gentlemen for this result. 

To more firmly unite the members of this society, 
one to another—to strengthen—to elevate the society 
as a whole up to the highest point of musical culture 
as a choral body, should be our aim and constant 
endeavor; and though stringent rules and rigid dis- 
cipline, and attentive and constant rehearsals are 
absolutely necessary, yet it is idle to suppose that the 
high degree of excellence sought can be attained 
without a due regard to the social element as well as 
the disciplinary. There is too /ittle of the social ele- 
ment in our organization and too much coldness and 
reserve, which it should be our aim to overcome. 
A social gathering of some description at the close 


of, or some time during the season, we are confident, 


would very materially increase the interest of mem- 
bers, in all things relating to the affairs of the Socie- 
ty. The hope that this suggestion may be deemed 
of sufficient importance hereafter to induce a trial, is 
the only remark I shall offer on this subject at the 
present time. 

A more evenly balanced choir as to numbers and 
strength of voice on each part, is another very impor- 
tant consideration. This may be a difficult matter 
In consequence of a natural preponderance of Soprano 
over Contralto voices: and of Basses over Tenors ; 
but a more perfect balance than that which we usu- 
ally have, we are confident may be obtained ; though 
I say it with all due deference to the Committee 
having this matter in charge so far as relates to our 
Soprano and Alto choirs. 

In England,—where they have reduced the subject 
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SEVEN TH SET. 


Andantino. 
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Chopin’s Mazurkas. 
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of a perfect balance of parts to a mathematical cer 
tainty as to effects,—the result has been demonstrated 
than an equal number of voices on each part is far 
more effective in a large chorus than any other com- 
binations. So too with the Band accompaniment, a 
larger number of middle instruments—as second 
violins, violas and violoncellos—are now employed 
than formerly ; and the effect is fonnd to be vastly 
more majestic and grand in the great Oratorios of 
Handel. 

While on this subject, allow me to revert briefly to 
a few matters connected with the great Handelian 
Triennial Festival to be held at the Crystal Palace 
in London during th» last week of dune. The divi- 
sion of the choir is as follows: 810 Sopranos, 810 
Alto, 750. Tenor, and 750 Bass, making a chorts of 
3120 thor ughly trained voices; and the Orchestra, 
or Band as itis termed by them, consists of 98 first 
Violins and 98 second do., 75 each Violas, Violon- 
cellos and Double Basses, together with 86 Wind 
instruments properly distributed, making in all 505. 

The division of parts in the Concerts of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society is slightly different, 130 voices 
to each part, making a chorus of 520 in the regular 
concerts of the society, with an orchestra of 121. 

In a pamphlet prospectus of the coming festival, 
issued by Mr. Manager Bowley, we find the follow- 
ing in reference to the great festival of 1859, when 
twelve hundred were gathered together, independent 
of the Band, in the performance of Handels’ Orato- 
rios. IIe says: “ For the last day’s performance in 
1859 the sum of “ Sixteen Thousand Pounds was 
received for tickets”! and adds: “ with what addi- 
tional satisfaction must this be regarded, when it is 
borne in mind that this unparalleled amount was 
obtained by the representation of that stupendous 
masterpiece of musical art, “ Israel in Egypt,’’ the 
Oratorio of Oratorios! It has taken one hundred 
and twenty years to arrive at a full appreciation of 
its merits” ! 

As to the excellence of the performance of ‘Israel 
in Egypt,” and the effect thereof, M. Meyerbeer is 
quoted as having declared that, “ with all his life- 
long varied experiences of the greatest musical 
solemnities in all countries, “ Israel in Egypt,” at 
the Handel Festival, had far surpassed them all.” 
And yet when this same great work was performed 
here, by the Handel and Haydn Society, some two 
or three years since,—and well performed too con- 
sidering the inadequacy of the choir as to numbers 
to give this massive composition its full effect—the 
carping critics brought all their mighty batteries to 
bear in a fiood of ridicule not only upon the Oratorio, 
but on the Society for resuscitating a work that had 
long been shelved, as they said in England, and 
should be buried so low here as never to reach the 
daylight again ! 

The Musical Festival of 1857—the first of the 
kind ever attempted in this country, inaugurated and 
successfully carried through by this Society—demon- 
strated, beyond the shadow ofa doubt, the feasibility 
of bringing together large bodies of competent vocal- 
ists at stated periods for the performance of the great 
Oratorios of Handel, Mendelssohn, and others ; and 
also an audience to sustain the great undertaking 
with hearty and substantial support. 

The experience of that period should not be thrown 
away ; a festival of majestic proportions should be 
given in Boston, triennially, at least; and we are 
sanguine in the belief that each recurrence of such a 
festival would be hailed with delight by both per- 
formers and auditors. Such festivals should “be 
participated in by all who are competent to a dis- 
charge of the duties imposed—the proper rendering of 
those massive works of genius that so electrify the 
English people. The best singers in our City and 
Suburban choirs would consider it a privilege to 
unite with others, for such a purpose ; and a chorus, 
such as has never yet been heard in this country 





would thus be gathered at stated periods ; the indi- 
vidual members of which would derive a beneficial 
experience to be obtained in no other way; and in 
the place of the operatic light and trashy music too 
often heard in our houses of worship at the present 
day, the taste of those having this department of 
worship in charge would be elevated and improved, 
and a more devotional style of music, it is hoped, 
would take its place. 

A glorious future I am confident, is before us, if 
we but adhere to the principles of the founders of the 
society, and the course so long and so successfully 
pursued by them, which has caused the name and 
fame of the Handel & Haydn Society to be respected 
by all true lovers of sacred music, both at home and 
abroad. 

Respectfully. submitted, 
Lorine B. Barnes, Secretary. 





° 
Music Abrowd., 
London. 
OPENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXxurpition. 
—We take the following account of the performance 


of the music (having already copied an analysis of 
the compositions), from the J/usical World of May 5. 





The ceremonial music on Thursday was a triumph- 
ant success. As was expected, the enormous crowd 
of people exercised a salutary influence in checking 
and concentrating the body of sound. In the verses 
of the National Anthem, which should have preced- 
ed the address delivered by Lord Granville (but were 
really sung while he was delivering it at the other 
end of the building), and the procession up the nave 
to the eastern dome, the women’s voices came upon 
the ear with a clear and silvery tone that was emin- 
ently musical and delightful. In the responses with 
full chorus and orchestra, it is true, the reverberation 
might be described as excessive, if placed in com- 
parison with what it would be in an ordinary concert 
hall, on however large a scale; but this drawback, 
which all musicians knew to be inevitable, was 
condoned in a great measure bya peculiar mellowness, 
softening the asperity of the louder instruments, and 
by a certain indefinable grandeur to which it were 
vain to seek a parallel, except at the Handel Festival 
in the Crystal Palace. But the National Anthem to 
English ears sounds gratefully and well under any 
conditions, always excepting those to which it is oc- 
cassionally submitted at our Italian Opera Houses. 
The real test, both of chorus and orchestra, was to 
come. 

The “ special musical performances’? commenced 
with the magnificent piece which, under the name of 
“Ouverture enforme de marche,’ the most celebrat- 
ed composer now living, and still incessantly and 
busily engaged in the pursuit of fame, has contrib- 
uted to our great industrial festival. Though per- 
haps, on the whole, not more carefully*executed, or 
with more precision,than at the rehearsal on Wednes- 
day, the effect of the overture was,for obvious reasons, 
at least thrice as great ; and this must have been ad- 
mitted by M. Meyerbeer himself, not the least re- 
markable personage among the brilliant assemblage 
near the eastern dome. ‘The ‘Triumphal March,” 
with which it opens, played as it was by the giant- 
orchestra of picked musicians and first-class ama- 
teurs, would have roused the ardor of ever so phleg- 
matic and unwilling a hero. The “clang” of the 
wind instruments, imposing and superb,nevertheless, 
allowed the “strings,” high and low,to speak out and 
be heard. The. richly developed melody of the 
“trio” — where the army of violins sounded as a 
single fiddle, with such close precision were they 
handled, while the bright touches which the master 
has laid on so delicately in the “wind” parts brought 
out the leading theme in all the strouger prominence 
—was felt as an exquisite relief, the war-march on 
its re-appearance seeming to have gathered two-fold 
pomp» and splendor. The Marche Religieuse was 
played to absolute perfection. At the end—where 
the sounds die away into “pianissimo,” the violins 
dwelling upon the highest notes of the register had 
an effect quite novel and delicious. Notwithstand- 
ing the rapid rate at which Mr. Costa took the last 
movement—the “Quick March”’ (or “Pas Redouble’’) 
—its crisp and lively theme assailed the ear with 
marked and singular distinctness. In the exciting 
passage of “‘crescendo”—which accumulates force at 
every step, until the proudly defiant air of ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia” proclaims the triumphant climax, the 





shrill tones of the piccolo, the serried roll of the 
kettle drums, and the penetrating notes of the clarion 
deciding the martial character of the ensemble— the 
happy device by which the composer gradually an- 
nounces the advent of our navaljSong of Victory, 
came out almost as emphatically, and with as much 
point, as at the first rehearsal in Exeter Hall.— 
Such, at least, was our own impression from the 
south-eastern gallery. The fugue, too, of which 
“Rule Britannia’ constitutes the leading subject— 
amid all its elaborate contrivances of counterpoint, 
ingeniously distributed among the various instru- 
ments—was just as clear; and the coda, where the 
host of fiddlers, screaming, as it were, for predom- 
inanee, strive with continually augmenting power to 
drown the familiar phrases of that noble melody— 
but vainly, inasmuch As it is heard in all sorts of un- 
expected places, yigorous and invincible as when it 
first bursts forth—wound up with brillianey a per- 
formance that, even regardless of the exceptional 
conditions under which it took place, was one of 
the grandest we remember, and which must assur- 
edly have satisfied M. Meyerbeer. 

Mr. Costa now yielded the baton to M. Sainton, 
but remained in the orchestra near the conductor's 
place, while that gentleman directed the perform- 
ance of the Ode which our Poet Laureate and our 
Cambridge Professor of Music conjointly furnished 
for this memorable occasion. The new composition 
of Professor Sterndale Bennett leses nothing by 
closer familiarity. The admirable verses of Mr. 
Tennyson could hardly have been wedded to music 
in a more kindred spirit. ‘The execution of the 
work was happily all that could have been wished. 
The opening corale— 

‘Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 
In this wide hall with earth's inventions stored, 
And praise the invisible, universal Lord,” 
—the appropriate thank-offering at this important 
festival was sung with remarkable decision, and a 
justness of intonation that never seemed to waver. 
The effect of the trumpets, giving out the melody of 
the corale in unison with the upper voices, was ex- 
tremely solemn and impressive. The next move- 
ment, in the minor key— 
** O silent father of our kings to be, 
Mourned in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee? ” 


—must have made its way to the hearts of all the 
vast assembly. Had an illustrious lady, whose gentle 
tule is one of the dearest privileges of this great 
country, been present at this performance, she could 
hardly fail to have been moved by a passage in which 
poet and musician have vied with each other in giv- 
ing forcible expression to a sentiment that is unani- 
mous among us. We knowof nothing more pathetic 
than the treatment of the last line, where the words 
“ We weep ” are reiterated, in touching and plaintive 
harmony, as though the asseveration could not be 
made too often. Here the power of embodying deep 
fecling possessed by music is strikingly exemplified. 
Mr. Tennyson was happy in being associated with a 
musician able to appreciate a thought which in deli- 
cacy he himself has rarely surpassed, and, more- 
over, to give it ample and sympathetic expression. 
The members of the chorus, too, seemed to 
enter into the sentiment both of poetry and music, 
and delivered the passage from beginning to end as 
if they thoroughly felt its significance. ‘The enume- 
ration of the wonders of the Palace, which comes 
next, was not quite so satisfactory, although one 
part of it (and that the most melodious and graceful) 
‘* And shapes and hues of Art divine,” &e. 
—was irreproachable. The choral recitative a Ja 
Mendelssohn (‘“ And is the goal so far away ?’’) ; the 
reference to the opening corale— 
* Oh ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign,” 


and the whole of the final chorus—in which the com- 
poser borrows the theme of the corale, to extend and 
develope it into a movement of sustained heauty and 
interest, as melodiously flowing as it is full of senti- 
ment—offered no point for criticism. A marked 
impression was created by the passage in unison to 
the words— 


‘* Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying nature’s powers.” 


—one of the most original and impressive in the Ode. 
The orchestral accompaniments were beyond re- 
proach ; and indeed the general execution of Profes- 
tor Bennett’s unaffectedly beautiful work was credit- 
able to all concerned—in an equal degree to singers, 
players, and conductors. 

he overture of M. Auber wound up the “ special 
music ” with extraordinary spirit. Mr. Costa (who 
after the Ode resumed his position at the head of the 
orchestra) directed the performance with his wonted 
energy; and certainly had the renowned French 
musician been present he would have found little to 
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complain of. The slow movement, for cornets and 
trombones, was almost as clear in its details as if the 
performance had taken place in the Hanover Sqnare 
Rooms or St. James’s Hall. The tones of the brass 
instruments, softened and mellowed, indeed, by the 
vastness of the arena over which they were compelled 
to travel, hal a peculiarly charming effect. The 
March,so broad, vigorous, and inspiriting ; the bean- 
tiful phrase of meledy for the violins,which contrasts 
with it so gracefully; the stirring rifornelle, with its 
trills in the aente register of the first fiddles, and its 
quaint “ pizzicato”’ for the rest of the stringed instru 

ments ; and, lastly, the gav and animated coda,which 
officiates as “ pas redoublé”’—in a work not only 
brilliant as a whole, bunt piquant and lively in every 
part, the composition of which by one something 
more than an octogenarian is a feat without parallel 
—were, one and all, brought ont with remarkable 
point and clearness Nothing could have been writ- 
ten better calenlated to oceupy the place assigned to 
this very capital overture, or to leave that sense of 
unalloyed and pleasurable enjoyment which it is so 
frequent a privilege of M. Auber’s music to create. 
“To him, as to M. Meverheer and Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett "—says the Times—“the thanks of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners in particular and of the 
public generally are due. Never were tasks gratui- 
tously undertaken accomplished more worthily, or 
with a more evident desire to show that the labor, 
though gratuitous, was one of love. From Professor 
Bennet, ns an Englishman, this was to be expected 
as a matier of course; but from the distinguished 
foreigners with whom he had the honor to be associ- 
ated, althongh it was pretty sure we should get noth- 
ing indifferent, we had seareely a right to look for 
compositions so fur above the ordinary mark as to 
encourage a helief that they may be destined to a 
place among the lasting products of genius.” 

How Handel’s mighty choral hymns—the “ Talle- 
Injah ”’ and “Amen” from the Afessiah — which 
coming directly after the praver of the Bishop of 
London, formed a portion of the religious ceremony, 
towered above everything else in sublimity, it is 
almost superfluous to relate. The multitudinous 
shouts of praise and glorification; the tremendous 
declarations of faith, in those most impressive and 
wonderful of choral unisons—“ For the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth,” and “ He shall reign for ever 
and ever,”’ the reiteration of the attributes and digni- 
ties of the “ Almighty,” where the voices, soaring 
upwards, scale by scale, convey an idea of limitless 
aspiration, in the “ Hallelnjah;”’ and the astonishing 
grandeur of the ‘* Amen,”—an instance of power 
accumulating and advancing through successive 
stages up to an overwhelmihg climax, unparalleled 
in choral music—made their accustomed impression, 
edifving and delighting all hearers in an equal meas- 
ure. That they were superbly delivered will be at 
once believed. With an orchestra and chorus of such 
unusual magnitude and unprecedented efficiency, this 
could hardly fail to be the case. Why, however.they 
should be joined together at the expense of the 
“ Hallelujah,” upon which imperishable masterpiece 
profane hands have been laid, to fit it to the emergen- 
cy, it is difficult to see. The two choruses, which 
belong to different parts of the oratorio,have nothing 
in common but their sublimity. Moreover, being 
both in the same key of D, they could have followed 
each other in due course, without either being cut 
and mained ; or if this was found impracticable, one 
of the two should have been dispensed with. 

After the “ Amen” the National Anthem was 
again sung, and with this the music to the religious 
part of the ceremony came to a conclusion. The 
Duke of Cambridge then rose, end in a loud voice 
said, hy command of the Queen, I now declare the 
Exhibition open.” The trumpets of the Life Guards 
saluted the announcement with a prolonged fanfare, 
and the crowd echoed it back with a cheer, which 
was taken up and speedily spread from one end of 
the building to the other. 


Royat Iranian Oprra.— (From the Musical 
World, May 3—The Prophete was repeated on Sat- 
urday and Tuesday. The cast is the same as last 
season, comprising Mad. Csillag, as Fides; Mad. 
Raudersdorff, Bertha ; Jean of Leyden, Signor Tam- 
berlik ; Oberthal, Signor Tagliafico ; and three ana- 
baptists, Signors Neri- Baraldi and Polonini and M. 
Zelger. M. Meyerbeer, who has arrived in London 
for the purpose of hearing his new march-overture, 
written for the Exhibition, must surely be gratified 
to find his operas in such favor with the fastidious 
audiences of Covent Garden. 

Meyerbeer’s Dinorah was given on Monday night 
for the first time this season, and introduced Sig. 
Gardoni in his original character of Corentino. The 
cast ‘was, we believe, identical with that when the 


opera was first produced, and included Mad. Miolan- 





Carvalho, as Dinorah; M. Faure, as Hoel; Mad. 
Nantier-Didiee, as the female, and Sig. Neri-Baraldi, 
as the male goatherd. Sig. Gordoni made his first 
appearance these two years, and received the welcome 
due to his abilities. Sig. Gardoni make his first ap- 
pearance in England in 1847—the Jenny Lind epoch 
—at Her Majesty's Theatre, and was then very 
young. His voice now appears in as good condition 
as when first we heard him. This is to be attributed 
to an excellent method—the true Italian method— 
and to the fact that he has never sung in any of the 
grand French operas. That Sig. Gardoni sings the 
part of the half-witted piperin Dinorah to perfection 
no one will deny, nor that he shows greater vocal 
skill in the music of Meyerbeer than in that of Ros- 
sini. His forte lies in the sentimental line, and his 
Voice, in its sympathetic quality, seems to have been 
intended by nature for love essays. Mad. Miolan- 
Carvalho has made her reputation in England in 
the character of Dinorah. Dinorah, in fact, is her 
cheval de bataille, M. Faure’s Hoel was as masterly 
as ever, nor did he ever sing the music more admira- 
bly. The honse was not full, but it was an “extra” 
night, and the Easter holidays were not quite over. 


The Times of May 6, describes the re-appearance 
of Adelina Patti, in the Sonnambula, the character in 
which her earliest laurels at Covent Garden last year 
were won : 

The brilliant reception of last night gives fair 
reason to believe that the interest in Mademoiselle 
Patti will be maintained this season at its height. 
What was written on the occasion of her first per- 
formance might be repeated almost word for word, 
and apply just as well. Wecan detect, indeed, bunt 
little difference. Her voice seems to have gained in 
power, and her singing is spontancity. But the pe- 
culiarities of her vocalization—its technical defects 
no less than its indefinable charm, its occasional de- 
relictions from severe purity of style no less than its 
warmth of expression and engaging tenderness, those 
beauties and those faults, in short, which makes up a 
sum-total as irresistibly captivating as it is unhack- 
neyed—remain much as they were before. As an 
actress, Mademoiselle Patti has made a decided aid- 
vance. We can recall nothing more graceful, nothing 
more impassioned, than the scene of the bedchamber, 
where the distracted Amina strives in vain to per- 
suade Elvino of her innocence. It was difficult to 
account for the stubborn incredulity of her lover, so 
earnest was her manner, so eloquent her appeal, so 
heart-rending her agony of dispair. Nor do we re- 
member to have seen an audience so_ thoroughly 
moved to sympathy. The fall of the curtain was a 
complete triumph for Mademoiselle Patti, who was 
recalled before the lamps, to be literally overwhelm- 
ed with applause. The mill-scene wes, in another 
way, quite as impressive. To endow with more ex- 
quisite sentiment the beautiful slow movement, “Ah 
non credea mirarti,” would be simply impossible. 
So perfect was it, indeed, that we were almost angry 
with the descending scale—beginning with “ E flat, 
tn alt,” (our readers must pardon the technical allas- 
ion)—which, however capitally achieved, seemed out 
of sorts with an exhibition of such deep feeling.— 
The final rondo, ‘Ah non giunge,” was, of course, a 
brilliant display, and, of course, the second verse was 
overloaded with ornaments (“fiortture”’) and “ tonrs 
de force.” Tt told in the “ bravura”’ style ; it told its 
tale nevertheless, as from time immemorial. Again 
Mademoiselle Patti was recalled, and again honored 
with such a tribute of applause as can only be 
elicited when an audience has been roused to enthu- 
siasm. 

Signor Gardoni—--probably as excellent an Elvino 
as the Italian stage at present can boast—sang all his 
music well (the famous scena, “Tutto e sciolto,” ad- 
mirably) ; Signor Tagliafico was as gentlemanly a 
Count as conld be imagined ; and Madame Taglifico 
as pert and malicious a Lisa. The house was 
crowded, and among the audience were MM. Mey- 
erbeer and Verdi, whose presence no doubt stim- 
ulated the performers, one and all, to unwonted 
exertion. At any rate Bellini’s delightful pastoral 
has seldom, on the whole, been better done—even at 
this theatre. 

To-night Sig. Mario makes his first appearance, 
the opera being Un Ballo in Maschera. On Thars- 
day the Sonnambula will be repeated. 


Sig. Verp1’s Cantata, written for the opening of 
the International Exhibition, but excluded from per- 
formance, was to be produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with full band and chorus, under the super- 
intendence of the composer. The solo parts, intend- 
ed for Tamberlik, have been altered for Mile. Titjens 
by Sig. Verdi. 
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Music in Tas Number. —Continuation of Chopin's 


Mazurkas. 


Concerts of the Week. 


Orcnerstrat Unton.— The sixteenth and 
last of the pleasant Wednesday Afternoon feasts 
of orchestral music took place this week, and was 
a particularly good one. Programme, weather, 
audience,—hundreds of fresh and eager listeners, 
out of the thousands from all parts of the coun- 
try thronging the city this week to attend the re- 
ligious and philanthropic Anniversaries,—young 
patriot soldiers, too, suddenly summoned for a 
supposed emergency to Washington, whose ser- 
vices after all were not required,—the unusual 
life and social stimulus of such a week, all con- 
spired to give new interest to the bright and 
peaceful hour. A more brilliant array of salient 
youth and beauty, with richer relief of experi- 
enced, thoughtful, philanthropic faces, has seldom 
graced the Music Hall. And for the emotions of 
such a week with its two-fold excitement, the re- 
ligious and patriotic, what word more fit and 
timely than a grand Symphony of Beethoven, 
with the grand image of the composer looking 
down there on the orchestra! 

The programme was the best that we have yet 
had for an afternoon; and the attention with 
which such a list of solid works was followed by 
so large and in great part so young a crowd (al- 
ways allowing for little eddies of ill-bred whisper 
and disorder here and there in corners) does 
show real growth of public interest in good music. 
First came Beethoven’s fiery, concise, pathetic, 
tragic overture to ‘‘Egmont ”—music all in earn- 
est—no dilettante dallying and waste of feeling ; 
the temper of the week could feel the force of 
such a work better than usual. A Strauss Waltz 
followed, called “ Gedanken Flug” (flight of 
thought)—to the end, we suppose, that thoughts 
might fly away, and gay life dance in the eyes, 
and almost in the feet, of youth. A brilliant, 
pretty thing for recreation. Then serious 
thought, with depth of feeling, and high kindling 
enthusiasm, taxing all the attentive and respon- 
sive faculties, came back, aud for a longer spell, 
with the sublime Seventh Symphony. In spite 
of the want of a sufficient mass of stringed in- 
struments to balance and to blend the rest, it was 
so rendered as to hold the general attention to 
the end. The two middle movements,— that 
mysterious, solemn Allegretto, and the Scherzo, 
with the whole heavens opening upon its climax 
of joy in the Trio—were much applauded. 





Mr. Wutr Fries stole away the hearts, at all 
events the fresh ones, of his audience, by the 
sweet, rich tones, especially the harmonic echoes, 
of his violoncello in a little solo by Alard, called 
“Sounds from the Alps.” It was both short and 
sweet, and he was forced to repeat it, the sover- 
eign will of the people being peremptory. The 
soothing, mellow horn-toned, beautiful Nocturno 
from Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
music woke far other and not less entrancing 
echoes in the soul. Finally, with its luxury of 
color and superb contour, Rossini’s Semiramide 
overture—the most effective rendering of that 
afternoon—brought the concert, and the “season” 
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to a lively and refreshing termination. _Thank- 
ing the orchestra and their conductor, Mr. 
ZERRAHN, for so much that has been good dur- 
ing the winter and spring, we must now content 
ourselves to forego the sound of orchestras until 
the summer of Nature shall give way once more 
to the social summer of the cold months. 





Mosicar Service Rereatep.—St.Paul’s church 
was perfectly crammed again on Monday evening, in 
spite of the military excitement outside, with listen- 
ers to Dr. TucKERMAN’S interesting array of speci- 
mens of Church Music from the fourth century to 
Rossini’s Quando Corpus. 

Part I, a mixed prelude to the historical series, was 
the same as before. We found the interminable 
monotone of the introductory sentence of Tallis’s 
old Cathedral Service just as torturing, and the com! 
monest chord cadence, when it did come at last in 
the Amen, just as refreshing, and even magically 
startling in the midst of such a dry Sahara. We 
were more struck, too, on an second hearing by the 
solid excellence of some parts of Dr, Tuckerman’s 
own Te Deum, Benedictus, and Quartet for female 
voices. 

Part II, was changed in one number; Stradella’s 
“ Pieta Signore,” bass solo, being substituted for an 
English anthem,and admirably sung by Mr.Powers ; 
and the organ accompaniment gave it a very antique, 
sombre, interesting background. Otherwise this part 
of the programme stood as before. First came the 
ancient monkish specimens: the Ambrosian Chant 
(A. D. 384), eight bars of not so much melancholy 
as listless unison, in a minor key ; the plain chant by 
Guido (A. D. 1022), cight bars of unison equally 
empty, only major ; the “ Diaphonia,”’ 
on edge with fifths and fourths(thirds and sixths being 
then considered syrens of this world) ; a Harmony in 
Two Parts (Benedictus), ty Franco (A. D. 1100), 
seven bars, containing harmony indeed, but of a sour 
kind ; and a lengthy English Ze Deum of the six- 
teenth century, by John Marbeck, all in unison, and 
humdrum. 

Then came, as before, a beginning of real music, 
developed in full, flowing connterpoint: the Lamen- 
tatio (brief sentence for four voices, sad and touch- 
ing) and the superb Sanctus, by PALestRINA. Then 
Farrant’s anthem (16th century), and the bass Solo 
by Stradella ; and then, what probably by its great 
fame drew more people than any other piece, the 
Miserere by Allegri (A. D. 1635). ‘This _ strangely 
impressive old composition contains far less than one 
commonly imagines after listening to travellers’ 
reports. About twenty measures of the same tune, 
same harmony, are repeated five or six times over to 
the different sentences of words, the only variation 
being in the breaking up of long notes by short syl- 
lables, and a few bars of final Coda. <A choir of five 
voices (two soprani, alto, tenor and bass) alternates 
all the time with a choir of four (soprani, alto and 
bass). The first choir delivers its whole message in 
eleven bars of solemnly and curiously interwoven 
harmony in G minor. The second choir continues the 
story in the same style in ten bars. That is the whole of 
it. But there is something exceedingly grand, solemn 
and unusual in these chord processions. All is in 
keeping, and we can well imagine that, with all the 
accessories of Holy Week in Rome, and with the 
traditional modulation of the voices of the Papal 
choir, it must produce a deep effect. Intrinsically 
as a musical composition, it contains very little. And 
some writers maintain that Allegri really furnished 
nothing but these twenty bars of melody, and that 
the harmony grew upon it by a long series of im- 
provisings of parts by the Pope’s singers, There is 
always a charm attaching to that which grows and is 
not made. 


The “Offertoire” for the Organ, introduced now 
by way of enterlude, a fantasia-like, modern com- 
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position of much beauty, by Lefébre Wely, organist 
at the Madeleine in Paris, was played very skillfully 
and cleanly by Dr. Tuckerman. The series was re- 
sumed by a Verse Anthem by Croft (18th century), 
full of solos rather long and tedious, and with con- 
certed and chorus passages, rather in the Matthew 
Locke style, as so much old English music is. The 
Chorale by Sesastian Bacn was still,to our feeling, 
the great religions piece of the evening. The two 
selections from Haydn's Masses were beautiful and 
finely sung. The Trio (Amplius lava me) by Sarti 
seemed a good clear specimen of harmony, not strik- 
ing. Cherubini’s Ave Maria was touchingly sung 
Miss Wasnpurn ; Mendelssohn’s Choral (from “St. 
Paul’) was only less profoundly impressive after 
Bach ; Rossini’s Quando corpus was certainly accept- 
able, as itis original; and “The Old Hundredth” 
released us after a surfeit of good things. We wish 
such historical illustrations of church music could 
occur more frequently. 





Miss Lizzie CiraprMan’s concert, last Saturday 
evening, was suecessful in everything, except (we are 
sorry to learn) the tangible material result. Tt will 
not help her, unless it be indirectly, to go back to 
Italy. Yet the Mclodeon /ooked quite fu Il, and every- 
body was greatly pleased by the fine voice, execu- 
tion, and lady-like air of the vonng singer. She has 
much yet to learn ; but what she has achieved shows 
that she will learn. 


Musical Correspondence. 





New Yorn, May 20, 1862.—It is neariv half a 
year since I have written a line to Dwight’s Journal, 
but this winter has been singularly uneventful in the 
musical way. Theodore Thomas’ last concert was a 
decided novelty. I don’t think it was a pecuniary 
success.for nearly everybody there were dead heads ; 
indeed the dead head system is carried to such an 
extent in this city, that when I meet a person ata 
place of amusement, I decide, until I have abso- 
lute proof to the contrary, that he belongs to the 
noble army of D. Fs. 

The programme of this concert, I suppose you 
have already published. The great attractions of it 
were the “ Flying Dutchman” Overture by Wagner 
and Meyerbeer’s Struensee music. The former was 
a success. I would give worlds to hear it again, 
That means twenty five cents. People when they 
say they'll give worlds to hear or see a thing, never 
mean more than twenty five cents—gencrally one 
and sixpence. The Struensee music was gool, but 
some of it dreadfully heavy. 

Now the fact is, it was an excellent, an admirable, 
a scientific, a sensation concert, but with all that, 
rather heavy. So thought Mr. Sleepyhead, who 
accompanied me. I think that of minor nuisances 
there are few more awful than these—to go to a con- 
cert wiih a sleepy person,or to be sleepy yourself. I 
have experienced both sensations. 

At Tuomas’ concert Mr. Sleepyhead was with 
me—an excellent, worthy gentleman, with a refined 
appreciatiou of art, as lively a disposition and as 
ready a wit as I ever encountered and a really pas- 
sionate love for music, yet this man put me in tor- 
tures by his unutterable sleepiness. He stood the over- 
tare bravely but got heavy in his eyes during Madame 
de Lussan’s first song. He said quietly that she 
had wonderful execution, but did not sing the style 
of music he admired. Writt1am Mason played a 
long, quiet Sonata by Schumann or Schubert. My 
friend closed his eyes gently,but soon re-opened them, 
and looking at me a moment leaned over and whis- 
pered that it was “charming,” then he looked 
earnestly at the orehestra, and soon his eyes closed 
again and his head give a lunch to one side, but he 


recovered himself with a sigh and a deprecatory smile 
and stood out the rest of the piece bravely enough, 








up to the scratch with a good round of applause and 
approving look of intense delight, when I know that 
he was bored beyond measure. 

Bruno Wo.vennAurt next played a long violin 
solo,and T must say that Brnuo’s selections are often 
more scientific than enlivening. This was one of them, 
and it was poppies to my friend. His head soon 
began nodding forward like a Chinese mandarin’s 
inatea shop. I began to be uneasy and pretended 
to have great difficulty in getting my handkerchief 
out of my pocket—in the which process I jabbed 
The pro- 
He gave a convulsive 


Sleepy-head several times with my elbow, 
cess had a revilifving effect. 
motion, opened his eves,smiled feebly and whispered 
to me “ absolutely miraculous,” referring, I suppose 
to Bruno’s playing. He then kept awake for a space, 
and when Bruno stopped playing he again observed 
that it was * miraculous,” 

Between the parts of the concert, I decided to 
make an external application of cold air: so we 
went out in the street and Sleepy Head showed signs 
of recovery. Tle had been up very late for the last 
few nights—that’s everybody’s excuse for sleepiness 
in p tblic—he was very tired, or otherwise he should 
have enjoyed the music more—though notwithstand- 
ing he was highly gratified. 

Observe, now, that neither of us alluded in the 
ren.otest degree to his nid nid nodding in the concert 
room. We both kept up the mutual se'f deceit, 
though I knew he had been asleep and he knew he 
had been asleep,and and he knew that I knew he had 
been asleep, and I knew that he knew, that I knew 


that he knew that he had been asleep. Yet oh no! 
we never mentioned it. 

In the second part of the concert was the Struensee 
music, and I had ig: o antly hoped that the fresh air 
would have quite aroused him, Vain delusion! after 
the first few bars he was off again, nid nid nodding, 
this way, that way and vother way. Most thankful 
was 1 when the concert was over. 

Now I don’t mean to blame my friend for being 
sleepy. Nota bit of it. He suffered quite as mach 
annoyance and mortitication as I ever did about it. 
There are few sensations more unpleasant than this 
of sleepness in a place of public amusement. Men 
will submit to anything rather than confess by word 
or deed that they are dying to go to sleep. Ladies 
will hide their faces behind their fans—men_ will 
assume an attitude of intense earnestness looking 
down at the floor, as if in rapt ectasy. I have even 
known persons to hold up their lorgnette to their eyes 
and then close them pretending all the while to be 
gazing atthe prima donna, while they are only 
hiding their sleepiness. 

There is but one remedy for ali this. Get up and 
go away. It is utterly useless to remain longer 
hoping to recover your strength. The mark of Cain 
is on you—the plague spot has tainted you. Go 
away! You are not, O sleepy head, fit to be seen 
for that night at least in the concert room. 

TROVATOR. 


New York, May 26.—Nothing of serious inter- 
est has taken place in the musical world of New 
York during the past week ; “the season” now sleeps 
among the things that have been. Mr. GorrscHaLK 
gave what he called a “ farewell concert,” on Tues- 
day evening last, assisted by Messrs. Mason and 
Mills, Signora D’Angri, and others. This pianist’s 
re-appearance has caused much disappointment 
among his former admirers. About five or six years 
ago, Mr. Gottschalk gave promise of becoming not 
a virtuoso of the first rank, perhaps, but at least a 
distinguished pianist de genre. In spite of a violent 
straining after effect, both in execution and composi- 
tion, yet, fresh from the school, he possessed many 
mechanical excellencies, and, super-added to these, a 
certain tropical poetry, that promised, under healthy 
and favorable auspices, far better things. But this 
supposed spring of poetry, invention, perhaps even 
genius, either had no existence, save in the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Gottschalk’s admirers, or else was not 
sufficiently affluent to outlast the first flow of youth. 

Mr. Gottschalk still possesses many uncommon 
excellences as a player ; his shake, for instance, is re- 
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markably good, and his scale passages of great 
equality and velocity. But he mercilessly reproduces 
them in almost all his own arrangements and com- 
positions, and when he gives us a rare opportunity of 
hearing him in the works of other and better com- 
posers, we find that these mechanical excellences are 
counterbalanced by defects, not technical only, but 
also of expression ; and by the absence of a proper 
conception of those composers’ meaning. 

Malle. Cartorra Parti assisted Mr. Gottschalk 
at several of his recent concerts, always to the satis- 
faction of the hearers ; her crystalline voice and fin- 
ished execution are a pleasure and a repose to the 
ear, even if she sometimes fails, from a certain non- 
chalance that appears natural to her, to captivate the 
imagination. Yet she has proved herself the most 
charming of our concert singers. 

On Saturday afternoon, “ Za Fille du Regiment” 
was given, with Miss KeLioae, of course, in the 
principal réle. Mr. Gottschalk played between the 
acts. ‘This was the first of a series of operatic con- 
certs, which it is proposed to give, here and else- 
where, under the joint responsibility of Messrs. 
Brignoli and Gottschalk. 

There was a miscellaneous concert on Thursday 
evening at Irving Hall, for the benefit of the Catho- 
lic Library Institute, at which several artists of merit, 
among them Mr. Appy, the favorite violinist, assist- 
ed. Another took place on the same evening, at 
Niblo’s Saloon, given by the Misses GELLIE, two 
talented members of the Calvary Church choir, as- 
sisted by some of the Italian singers. Madame de 
VILLIERS, a pianist of some pretensions, also made 
herself heard last week. The same remark applics 
to all these concerts ; that no music of speciul nov- 
elty or value was performed at any of them. 

A Miss Ametta Boucuton appeared on Thurs- 
day evening at the Academy, as Violettain “ Za 
Traviata,” assisted by her father and Mr. Morino. 
This highly amusing entertainment was repeated at 
the Brooklyn Academy. It is said that the Brough- 
ton family, having come out for two evenings only, 
will now go in for a perpetuity. 

At Niblo’s theatre, “ The Enchantress ”’ has al- 
ready had a rnn of over six weeks. Miss Ritcuines, 
though inferior to Louisa Pyne in vocal powers, ard 
to Anna Thillon as an actress, sings very pleasingly 
what little music the management has retained from 
Balfe’s opera, with a flexible organ, that is, however, 
evidently injured by the fatiguing alternations from 
speaking to singing, which the réles she most excels 
in, require. The “Pirates’ chorus” is nightly encor- 
ed, and the gamins whistle it about the streets. The 
success of the pasticcio has induced the management 
to announce a season of English (?) opera, with Miss 
Ritchings as prima donna. ALMA. 





Chit-Chat. 


We alluded last week to the high praise bestowed 
in Leipzig on the piano playing of a pupil of the 
Conservatoriam, who hails from Cincinnati. A 
friend, who knows him well, sends us the following 
further notice of him : 


“Epwarp DANNREUTHER is an Alsatian, having 
been born in Strasbourg, and is not yet eighteen 
years old. When he was a boy of nine, his father, a 
piano-forte manufacturer, emigrated to America, and 
settled in Cincinnati. Edward had already displayed 
considerable musical talent, and while in Cincinnati 
was so fortunate as to find in Mr. F. L. Ritter, then 
sojourning there, a professor of the highest qualifi- 
cations, who thoroughly grounded him in a techni- 
cal knowledge of the art he proposed to adopt, and 
who, at the same time, elevated his aim, and held be- 
fore him an ideal, difficult for even distinguished 
talent to keep in view unassisted, among the utilita- 
rian and artistically depressing influences of a West- 
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ern town. Some artists from New York, who hap- 





pened to hear him play in the concerts of the Cecilia 
Society, struck as much by his fine intelligent face 
and interesting personality, as by his talent, dubbed 
him the Charles Auchester of the Society. His 
playing having obtained a certain recognition, he 
gave, nided by the social and artistic influence of 
friends, a series of concerts, the proceeds of which 
were of material assistance to his project of entering 
the Conservatory of Leipzig, which he put into exe- 
cution rather more than two years ago. There his 
already strikingly developed talent immediately ob- 
tained high honors, and the distinguished considera- 
tion of professors Moscheles, Plaidy, Reinicke, &e., 
who prophesied for him, not only high, but the high- 
est suecess in his art. his fine natural and acquir- 
ed talent, perfected by severe study, is now attracting 
general attention in Leipzig. At the recent concours 
of the Conservatory, the “ Signale” observed that 
“the playing of Edward Dannruther is no longer 
that of a pupil, but of a master; he has perfectly 
overcome all technical difficulties, ard his fine play- 
ing would now do honor to any concert hall.” Other 
journals have spoken even more highly of him; but 
such remarks as those of the Signale, and of a youth 
of seventeen, too, are proof sufficient that Edward 
Dannreuther has more than fulfilled, even now, the 
promise of his his early boyhood. And from such an 
earnest and ambitious talent, constant progress may 
be anticipated. He will probably be heard next sea- 
son in New York; should he decide to remain there, 
his remarkable virtuosity, theoretic knowledge (he 
has already made successful efforts in composition, 
and is a good violoncellist) and youthful enthusiasm 
and amiability, will reader him a welcome and wor- 
thy addition to the highest circle of resident artists.” 

Since receiving the above, our Leipzig files for 
April have come to hand, and we trauslate some 
reports of the annual examination at the Conserva- 
toriam : 

“The most perfect prodaction however was deci- 
dedly that of Mr. Edward Dannrenther of Cincinnati, 
in the performance of the second and third move- 
ments of the F minor Concerte of Chopin and of a 
“Serenade ” of his own compositiou—a designation 
which we think hardly suited to the work. Mr. D. 
has already over-stepped the sphere of the pupil ; his 
technique is brilliant, his touch firm and snre.” Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 

“ Concerto, &c., played by Ed. Daunreuther. The 
best piano performance, not only of this evening,but 
of all this year’s trial exercises. This was in all 
respects a faultless number, a virtuoso performance, 
which would have been an ornament to any concert 
hall. Everything pupil-like had been completely 
overcome ; the playing was that of a master.” Sig- 
nale. 

A Worcester (Mass.) paper says : 

In the little musical world of Worcester we hear 
of novelties to come before long. Among them, the 

rformance, by the Mendelssohn Choral Society, of 

flozart’s Requiem, which has been for some time in 
preparation. Also, the performance of original 
works by resident composers, among which is a Te 
Deum, written by one of our young organists. For 
all this we shall be indebted, in no small degree, to 
the tireless efforts of Mr. B. D, Allen. 


The New York Tribune says of the boy pianist re- 
ferred to in these columns last week : 


—The possibility of young fingers to master diffi- 
cult mnsic is strikingly exemplified in the instance of 
Master Willie Barnesmore Pape, a lad only twelve 
years of age. He is an American, a native of Mo- 
bile. Under judicious training he has developed up 
to the point when he can perform such test pieces, as 
Thalberg’s rendering of Rossini’s Mosé—the original 
work with which the celebrated pianist exposed his 
isms. The study which Master Pape has gone through 
with to be able to do this, has not rendered him pale 
or sickly, but happily for his career he is rosy and 
healthy-looking, and altogether a notable lad. The 
— will soon have an opportunity of hearing the 
ittle American prodigy. 
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Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LAWE ST MOU Bt oO. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


He still was there. Ballad. “Doctor of Alcantara.” 25 
This sweet and simple air is the first of a selection 
from Mr. Eichberg’s highly successful Opera Bouffe, 
now being issued. It is a charming melody, and 
should grace every young lady’s collection. 


The robin that sang in the garden. Song. 
R. S. Taylor. 25 
The star athome. Song. “ 25 


Two home songs— pleasing and instructive. Ar- 
ranged easily for the Piano, and within the compass 
of a moderate voice. 
Cupid’s eyes. Song. Alfred Mellon. 25 
A spirited, dashing song, carrying cheerfulness into 
every listener's heart. A style of song rare to find, 
and much sought for. 


Little Willie. Ballad. Mrs. S. G. Knight. 25 


A sad, yet charming song, full of pathos and calling 
tears into the eyes. It chants the death of a dear 
little boy. 


Instrumental Music. 


Old Glory March. Mrs. S. C. Knight. 25 
Bellona March. J. C. Kremky. 35 


Lovers of military music will here find two agree- 
able pieces. The first is simple, the second difficult. 


Rose of Mississippi. Grand Waltz. S. Markstein. 35 


A brilliant composition — sparkling and bright — 
original in thought and pleasing in expressi To 
those who *' trip it on the light, fantastic toe,” it will 
prove a great acquisition. 





Jasmine Pot Pourri. Ch. Grobe. 25 
Arranged for young beginners, and is very pretty. 


Sly Glance Galop. Larobe. 25 


Very pleasing and well arranged. The taking song 
of the ‘‘ Captain with his whiskers” is introduced at 
the moment the “ sly glance ” is supposed to come off. 
It cannot fail to be popular. 


Impromptu Polka by Schuloff. Arranged for 
two performers by T. Bissell. 50 


No lover of Dance Music can be ignorant of this 
brilliant composition for one performer on the Piano. 
It has long been considered one of the necessities of 
a young lady’s Repertoire. The piece now recommend- 
ed, is nicely arranged for two players, by a skilful 
Pianist and musician, and cannot fail to prove a fine 
‘* show piece ” for Exhibitions, Concerts, &c. 


Books. 


PREPARATORY STUDIES FOR VERY Youne 
BEGINNERS. C. Wolfert. $1.00 


We are not acquainted with the author of these 
studies, and we therefore thank him all the more 
heartily for the well-timed and well-prepared work. 
It is exactly what all teachers having young pupils in 
charge, need, and what they have earnestly sought for 

** These studies,” the Preface informs us, ‘‘ are in- 
tended for those who, from their extreme youth, or 
their lack of musical capacity, cannot readily under- 
stand and appreciate abler and more comprehensive 
methods. They are designed to bring out a few prom- 
inent points, unfolding them gradually and systemati- 
cally, thereby impressing them permanently upo' 
the mind of the pupil.” . 





Music sy Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wil find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 





























